Letters: 


Sept. 18, 1954 


Sir: Your article (Sept. 20 editorial) 
“Diverted Acreage” interested me very 
much as a farmer and I expect the aver- 
age canner would take the same view 
that I do. 


From this article one would infer that 
you think it best for the entire country 
to be allowed to plant any kind of crop 
for canning in the said diverted acreage. 
However, you fail to take into considera- 
tion the position of the farmer who has 
been growing crops for canning and now 
has no allotment for any of the crops to 
be diverted and would be unable to get 
any allotment. 


On this basis a farmer that now has 
an allotment for 200 acres of field corn 
if he were cut to 150 acres would then 
have 50 acres which he (in my case) 
could plant to limas and since his corn 
prices would be guaranteed he could cut 
the price on his can crop and still live. 
Whereas the canner who has been sup- 
plied by a grower for a long period of 
years would almost have to cut that 
growers price or at least reduce his 
acreage. 


If your can crops were in any case 
short of normal requirements it might 
be another story, however, at this writ- 
ing there is not any canned article that 
{ know of that is in short supply or if 
so the price from the canner does not 
indicate it. 


Peas are in fair position but there will 
be plenty of peas to last even though 
some of the sive sizes may be short. 
Corn as you know is stacked up in the 
canners warehouses, baby limas at least 
frozen ones are not in demand even at 
| rices below cost of manufacturing same. 


Although I am not in favor of subsi- 
(izing farming, if we have to have it, 
l-t’s not have it at the expense of the 
firmer who in the past has grown can- 
ting crops even at a time when he could 
have made more money by growing a 
ccop he could always sell to the govern- 
rent at a profit. 


Best of Wishes. 


“Canning Crop Grower” 
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—Point is well taken but then there are other 
COMMENT canning crop growers in different circumstances. 
Most of these, this column believes, grow at least one of the basic 
crops. Thus, they are eligible for support. Granted some will and 
some will not bother with this support, depending on the size and 
nature of their operations. 


Mr. Benson’s program would limit 1955 acreage of canning 
crops to an average of 1952-53 (providing of course grower would 
qualify for support). The acreage of many canning crops, and indi- 
vidual growers, was cut sharply in 1952 (see “Almanac’’). The 
average of 52-53 would fall short of 54, thus it would hardly be 
fair to those growers to force them to cut back in 1955, especially 
if no cut back is indicated. , 


From the processors point of view, Mr. Benson becomes a 
veritable czar with full control of production (contrary to the will 
of Congress). The industry finds itself in the position of spending 
large sums of money to increase the sale of its products, only to 
find production arbitrarily and capricously controlled. 


With respect to the stock position of canning crops, this 
column respectfully disagrees with our correspondent. At this 
writing an acreage increase of peas, tomatoes, cabbage, beets, 
spinach, cucumbers and pimientoes seems definitely indicated for 
1955. (The pea situation is discussed on page 14.) 


But we have no serious quarrel with our correspondent. It all 
proves that it is folly for a few Bureaucrats in Washington to 
attempt to predict and plan a balance between supply and demand 
of any one or all crops. Mr. Benson seems to be in agreement with 
this reasoning but he claims that the accumulated surplus prevents 
a return to the old law of supply and demand at this time. In this 
he is following all of the mistakes (or the politics) of the Demo- 
crats. It would be far better and cheaper, we believe, to ship the 
surplus of basic crops over seas where they can be used to advan- 
tage. In that way the country could get a fresh start without sup- 
ports and the economy could take its true course. 


—Orchids to the Norfolk and Western Railway 
GRANDMA for the grand assist to the industry’s consumer 
and public relations program—designed incidentally to take care 
of our surplusses or possible surplusses in the true American way. 
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MEETING SCHEDULE 


OCTOBER 3-5, 1954—-FROZEN FOOD DIS- 
TRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd 
Annual Western Regional Convention, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 10-18, 1954 — NATIONAI. 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual 
Convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1954—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 23rd Annual Meeting, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1954 — IOWA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 3-5, 1954—ASSOCIATION 
OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, Annual 
Meeting and Conference, Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1954—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1954 — OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Co- 
lonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1954 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 8-10, 1954 — GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, Annual 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 17-18-19, 1954—INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 28-30, 1954 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-38, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER 7, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 9-138, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1955 — NORTHWEST 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — 10WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — IOWA 
STATE COLLEGE, Annual Canners Confer- 
ence, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Man- 
agement Work Shop, University of 
Maryland. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Fieldmen’s School, University of Mary- 
land. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Annual Canners and 
Fieldman’s School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1955 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 2-3, 1955—OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Canners’ Short Course, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 14-15-16, 1955—cANA- 
DIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Convention, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Quebec (forty miles southeast of 
Ottawa, and about eighty miles from 
Montreal, Quebec). 


FEBRUARY 18, 1955 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 -~ NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annval Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 9, 1955—tTRI-STATE PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales Clinic, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


MARCH 10-11, 1955—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 25-26, 1955—uTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 43rd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 28-29, 1955—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 51st Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara. 
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STATE SECRETARIES COMPARE NOTES—Recently 
the Executive Secretaries of four different Industry, State 
and Regional Associations got together to compare notes 
and to get first-hand information on how “the other fel- 
low” operates. The get-together included tours of process- 
ing plants in Maryland, Pennsylvania and New York. 
Their discussions included a comprehensive review of indi- 
vidual organization problems plus the problems affecting 
the processing industry. Shown here are from left to 
right: Jack R. Grey, Pennsylvania; Warren R. Spangle, 
Indiana; John W. Rue, Tri-State Packers; and William H. 
Sherman, New York State. 
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PROMOTION 


Grandma Was Really Home 


on the Range ... 
(SEE FRONT COVER) 


The Norfolk and Western Railway is 
currently sponsoring a series of spread 
ads in leading business publications, pay- 
ing tribute to the food industry for its 
contribution to better living. “Thanks to 
the food industry, YOU live handier, 
healthier and happier!” say the ads. This 
contribution is an excellent example of 
the many ways in which all the people 
benefit when business’ enterprise is 
allowed to operate freely as it is under 
the American Way of Life.” 

The first advertisement appeared in 
the September 20 issue of NEWSWEEK. 
Other insertions are scheduled in the 
October 16 issue of BUSINESS WEEK 
and the November 12 issue of U. S. 
NEWS AND WORLD REPORT. 


The convincing picture of Grandma 
chained to her range dramatically illus- 
trates the contributions of the food pro- 
cessor to modern living. The ad points 
out that “Grandma’s work was never 
done, she milked the cow, churned the 
butter, baked the bread, dried the beans, 
ground the coffee, dressed the chickens, 
canned the tomatoes, made the jams and 
jellies—and often even made the soap to 
wash her dishes. But today’s housewife, 
lucky girl, literally breezes through her 
kitehen duties spending about one-fourth 
of the time Grandma gave the job when 
she was ‘chained’ to the kitchen.” 


It goes on further to say that in 1900 
there were only 200 food and related 
items on grocery shelves and only 1000 
in 1939 and that today there are food 
stores with as many as 5000 different 
items, hundreds of them carried to the 
tinal stage of cooking. It tells the reader 
that “sanitary processing and scientific 
enrichment have increased the health- 
civing power of food beyond compare.” 
‘he ad informs readers that “today the 
ation’s food industry has more than 
100 scientists and technicians constantly 

work to discover a constantly newer, 
nstantly improved bill of fare to set 
fore our 160 million “star boarders.” 


“Entirely new food products, new pro- 
sses, new labor saving conveniences 
' the homemaker, new taste appeal 
d new varieties of old products are 
ming from the food industry labora- 
ries in a swelling stream. New “flash” 
tthods of food sterilization, electronic 
»%king and even food preservation by 
‘comic Radiation are distinct possibil- 
es for the future. ... To our great 
od industry we owe a vote of confid- 
ace—and a vote of thanks for what it 
doing today and will do tomorrow to 
ike living handier, healthier and hap- 


ay,” 
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The Norfolk and Western message ad- 
vises that there are a million and a half 
men and women in food manufacturing— 


with a capital investment of more than 


12 billion dollars—spending 38 million in 
1953 for technical research—paying an- 
nual wages and salaries in excess of 
five billion dollars—operating with one 
of the lowest net profits per dollar of 
sale in the American Economy—paying 
one of Uncle Sam’s highest tax bills— 
reducing retail food prices 2% percent in 
1953 while wages and other costs in- 
creased strongly—providing a tremen- 
dous market for the chemical, metal, 
paper, glass, and countless other in- 
dustries. 


In one small paragraph the Norfolk 
and Western calls attention to the fact 
that railroad transportation is vital in 
the development of any big industry and 
that N & F is privileged to serve a sub- 
stantial segment of the food industry 
with dependable transportation of raw 
materials ana finished products. 


It’s like money in the bank for re- 
tailers who tie-in with Kraut, Pork ’W 
Apple Dinner Season says Mary Thim- 
mesch as she gathers a supply of kraut, 
canned apple sauce, slices and juice and 
the piggy bank in lieu of a porker. Kraut, 
Pork ’n’ Apple Dinner Season, a joint 
promotion of the National Kraut Packers 
Association and the Processed Apples In- 
stitute, is scheduled for October 15 to 
November 30. Point-of-purchase material, 
posters and drop-in mats, are available 
to the trade interested in joining this 
promotion. 
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POST ADS STRESS CONVENIENCE 
AND ACCEPTANCE OF 
GLASS CONTAINERS 


Two food items, which have increased 
in importance in the home due in part at 
least to the convenience factor of the 
glass container, are headlined in a new 
series of full-color advertisements by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, appear- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post. 


One ad which featured prepared baby 
foods in glass jars appeared ‘in the Sep- 
tember 4 issue of the Post, reaching 4.5 
million readers, while the other telling 
the story of the growing popularity of 
instant coffee, is to appear in the Octo- 
ber 16 Post. 


The baby food ad reminded house- 
wives that the preparation of strained 
baby foods used to be a real chore. It 
pointed out that with the revolutionary 
concept of prepared baby foods, mothers 
today buy an average of 53 pounds a 
year for every child under three years 
of age. 

The ad, stressing that the glass jar is 
preferred by mothers, noted that they 
want to see the color, texture and 
variety of baby foods. They like to heat 
and serve the food right from the jar, 
and to store unused portions in the orig- 
inal container. Mothers also appreciate 
how simple it is to re-seal the cover on 
a glass jar for sure protection, the ad 
copy stated. 

It has been estimated that eight mil- 
lion gross of baby food jars will be sold 
in 1954, with 75 per cent in the 5-oz. 
package and 25 per cent in the 8-oz. 
container. This means that approxi- 
mately 400 million pounds of baby food 
will go to market in glass jars this year. 

The instant coffee ad emphasizes the 
protection that the glass package gives 
to the product which has had increasing 
consumer acceptance. Pointing out that 
the public drinks almost 38 million cups 
of instant coffee every day, the O-I ad- 
vertisement states that this is four times 
the amount consumed in 1948. 


LEMONADE TO BE PROMOTED 
AS YEAR ’'ROUND BEVERAGE 


First concentrated effort to establish 
frozen lemonade as a year ’round bever- 
age, a staple item on the family grocery 
list, and a stock item in the grocer’s 
freezer, has been announced by the Cali- 
fornia Lemon Products Advisory Board. 
Four-color advertisements are being 
prepared for November, December, Janu- 
ary, February, March and April by the 
Board’s agency, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Bevides the campaign in Life, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, McCall’s, and Good Housekeep- 
ing, full page two-color and black-and- 
white advertisements are being used in 
the September and November issues of 
these national grocery publications: Pro- 
gressive Grocer, Chain Store Age, Food 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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LEMONADE 


(Continued from page 7) 


Topics, Super Market Merchandising, 
Supermarket News, and Nargus Bul- 
letin. Ads in these grocery books, plus 
Quick Frozen Foods, Frosted Food Field, 
and Frozen Food Age, it is expected, will 
convince the grocer of the importance of 
frozen concentrate for lemonade as a 
year ’round item in the freezer. 


The fall promotion also includes radio 
participations on mystery programs on 
the Mutual network’s multi-message 
plan, over approximately 475 stations on 
weekday evenings. 


BIG PUSH BEHIND TUNA 


More than a half-billion cans of tuna 
will be consumed in America this coming 
year. 


That is the calculation of the Tuna 
Research Foundation of Long Beach, 
California, with a sizeable percentage of 
this amount being dispensed over the re- 
tail counters during National Tuna Week, 
November 4-13. 


Executive director, Edwin L. Morris, 
reports that requests are pouring into 
the Foundation from retailers for point 
of purchase material for NTW which in- 
cludes store banners, shelf talkers, 
recipe pads and stack cards. 


Individual member companies of the 
Foundation are preparing special adver- 
tising and promotional campaigns, and 
Morris reports these efforts will be en- 
hanced by cooperative ads and publicity 
from allied industries. The Foundation 
has placed special ads stressing NTW 
and “Tuna from California” in various 
media to break during September and 
October. 


Newspapers, Sunday supplements, 
magazines and syndicated services, as 
well as television and radio networks are 
being thoroughly covered with news 
stories, pictures, feature material and 
new tuna recipes to augment the week. 


Robert Q. Lewis, Arthur Godfrey, 
Liberace, and a host of other TV and 
radio personalities will give prominant 
mention of the event on their nationwide 
programs. 


National Tuna Week will also come in 
for many added “plugs” both in the press 
and on the air during the forthcoming 
“Fisherman’s Fiesta” at San Pedro, 
California, October 9 and 10. 


The insignia of the tuna is the official 
emblem of the two day celebration, and a 
great number of the boats that partici- 
pate in the event are of the tuna fishing 
fleet. The Fiesta is attended by a half- 
million persons, and is nationally covered 
by press, radio and TV, and mention of 
NTW will be included in these media. 


O. E. SNIDER 


R. O. DULANY 


CHARACTER —An artist could search for a long while and not find 

two such likely subjects for his brush and easel. Numerous 
STUDY photographs are constantly crossing the Editor’s desk, but 
seldom indeed does he receive a photograph of one of the industry’s great 
men in a pose that does him justice. To receive two in the span of one week 
is quite extraordinary. Most of us are not artists, but the chances are most 
readers viewing the above photographs will gain some insight as to the rea- 
son why an artist, studying a famous painting or portrait, is completely 
carried away with the subject. The strong character of these two men, operat- 
ing businesses three thousand miles apart, but whose influence is felt through- 
out the canned and frozen food industries, stands out in bold relief. 


Not many readers will need to be told that it’s Ralph O. Dulany on the 
right. and O. E. Snider on the left. Mr. Dulany is President of John H. Dulany 
& Sons of Fruitland, Maryland. He was the 27th President of the National 
Canners Association in 1937, and one of the first Presidents of the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers. He remains active in association work, 
and his counsel and advise are eagerly sought. 


O. E. Snider organized the Blue Lake Packers, Inc. at Salem, Oregon, in 
1932. From its inception at that time until his retirement on June Ist of 
this year, he managed the cooperative. It was through his unusual manage- 
ment ability that the cooperative progressed into an organization of wide and 
favorable repute. During those more than 21 years, he has been a tower of 
strength in the Northwest, serving as President of the Northwest Canners 
Association in 1946 and on many important committees nationally. He was 
a honored guest at the Northwest Canners Association Summer Membership 
Meeting in July and was presented on that occasion with a folder of letters 
of appreciation from friends in the canning industry. On Wednesday, August 
the 18th, his associates at Blue Lake presented him with a commemorative 
plaque, designating the office building as The O. E. Snider Building. 


GROCERY MERCHANDISING 


chandising at the retail level, the Coun- 


COUNCIL FORMED 


Formation of the Grocery Merchandis- 
ing Advisory Council was announced 
Sept. 20 by Patsy D’Agostino, former 
president of the National Retail Grocers’ 
Association. Offices are located in the 
Grand Central Terminal Blidg., New 
York 17. 


Composed of leading supermarket and 
food store operators, the Council was 
conceived to disseminate information, 
pursuant to point of sale display; new 
product possibilites; sales promotion and 
customer reaction in given areas; to 
grocery manufacturers, food processors 
and distributors. 


Placing paticular emphasis on mer- 
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cil will schedule meetings with individual 
manufacturers, processors and distribu- 
tors, to thoroughly discuss all questions 
concerning their problems and merchan- 
dising fomat, recommending solutions 
based upon the personal experience of 
the men who deal directly with the 
consumer. 


“In this era of self-service’, stated Mr. 
D’Agostino, “there is a definite need for 
experienced, informed judgment and 
guidance to appraise individual methods 
of distribution and display techniques, 
and to help with the many problems that 
beset the manufacturer. 


Conference meetings are being sched- 
uled to plan Fall and Winter merchan- 
dising ideas and objectives. 
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CITRUS JUICE GRADE 
STANDARDS REVISED 


Revised grade standards for canned 
grapefruit juice, orange juice, and 
blended grapefruit and orange juice will 
become effective October 19, 1954, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Sept. 15. 


The revised standards replace and 
differ from those which have been in 
effect since July 29, 1949, in that two 
separate styles are included: Style I, Un- 
sweetened (or natural juice), and Style 
II, Sweetened (with sweetening ingredi- 
ent added). 


The requirements for Brix (or sweet- 
ness), acidity, and Brix-acid ratios also 
have been changed to produce a more de- 
sirable blend of sweetness-to-acidity for 
the respective style and grade. The 
standards include a_ sliding-scale for 
Brix-acid ratios for the unsweetened 
style of Grade A canned grapefruit juice, 
and for canned blended grapefruit and 
orange juice. 


The grade standards have been revised 
after considering the views of citrus 
growers, processors, and other interested 
persons following the issuance of pro- 
posed changes in July, 1954. The revised 
standards announced today differ from 
the proposals made at that time princi- 
pally in providing a sliding scale for the 
Brix-acid ratios instead of fixed ratios 
(1954 Almanac, page 162). Other changes 
from the July proposals are minor. 


NEW CITRUS PLANT 


Griffin Canners, Ine., is the name of a 
new citrus canning firm established at 
Bartow, Florida, recently. Headed by 
three of Polk County’s better known 
citrus figures, the new firm has leased 
the former Hills Bros. Canning Plant 
from Kuder Citrus Pulp Co., which re- 
cently bought the Hill’s facilities. Ben 
Hill Griffin, Jr., of Frostproof, is Presi- 
dent. C. C. Street of Winter Haven, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
and John W. Jamison, Lake Wales, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. Mr. Griffin has been 
n the fruit business for many years. He 
s President and owner of Ben Hill 
Griffin, Ipe., Avon Park, has wide citrus 
and eattle holdings throughout the cen- 
ral part of Florida. Mr. Street is well 
‘nown in the canning industry. He is a 
ormer President of the Florida Canners’ 
\ssociation, formerly operated the Bar- 
ow Citrus Growers Co. plant there, has 
een General Manager of the canning 
livision of William P. McDonald Corp. at 
\uburndale. Mr. Jamison has been in 
he fresh fruit packing industry in Polk 
‘ounty for many years. Renovation and 
nprovement of the plant will start im- 
aediately. It will be in operation during 
he coming season according to Mr. 
street. The firm will also start construc- 
ion of a citrus concentrate plant. 


Puerto Rican Juice 
Operations Gain Momentum 


More than 11 million cans of frozen 
concentrates, juices and nectars will be 
turned out in Puerto Rico this year from 
produce yielded by the Commonwealth’s 
lush citrus and other tropical fruit 
growths. Compared with the “big 
squeeze” in Florida, that production is 
just a tiny rivulet, but the operations of 
Frozen Fruit Concentrates, Inc., indicate 
the growing importance of the juice in- 
dustry on the island. 


Frozen Fruit Concentrates, Inc., is one 
of the earliest of the plants established 
on the island since 1948 under the fast- 
moving Operation Bootstrap economic 
development program. Located in the 
heart of one of the island’s best fruit 
producing areas, along the Atlantic 
coastline, the company produces concen- 
trates, single strength juices and nectars 
from oranges, grapefruit, pineapple, 
guavas, guanabanas and tamarindos. The 
latter three are delicious tree fruits 
peculiar only to the tropics, but like the 
citrus are extremely high in vitamin C 
content. 


The plant, owned by Norman Park- 
hurst and his sons Norman, Jr., and Wil- 
bert, has been in business since 1949, 
although the Parkhurst family started 
canning operations in Puerto Rico more 
than 40 years ago. Frozen Fruit Con- 
centrates, Inc., is tax-exempt under the 
plan which grants tax-free privileges to 
qualified firms for 10 years from the 
start of operations here and was granted 
a loan from Puerto Rico’s Government 
Development Bank to get started, as are 
many of the new firms. 


Ten percent of the plant’s output is 
sold on the mainland consisting mostly 
of the orange-pineapple blends. In 1953 
a total of 10,745,000 cans of various sizes 
were produced which required the pro- 
cessing of more than 65,000,000 different 
pieces of fruit. Orange concentrate and 
single strength juices provided the larg- 
est output with a total of 3,780,000 cans. 


The fruit goes through a series of 
washings, brushings and inspection be- 
fore the juice is extracted. Juice to be 
concentrated is then flash pasteurized, 
concentrated in vacuum pans, blended, 
brought to cold semi-solid form and 
canned. Others follow the same pattern 
but are canned following pasteurization. 
The company, which employs'60 people, 
maintains 600 acres on which it grows 
part of its own pineapple supply. 


Accompanying photos show, in top to 
bottom order, the inspection, extraction 
and filling operations. Wilbert Parkhurst 
is shown in bottom photo in the plant’s 
well equipped laboratory. 
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News 


Indiana Canners Association News 
Bulletin made its appearance this week 
with an attractive new format. The 
envelope design matches the masthead 
on the bulletin. Mailing list has been 
completely revised. Mr. Warren R. 
Spangle is the recently appointed Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Indiana Group. 


W. Don Hooper trading as Hooper 
Food Products Co., has opened a food 
brokerage office at 25 California Street, 
San Francisco, California, Telephone 
YUkon 6-4558. 


General Foods Central Laboratories at 
Hoboken, New Jersey, have announced 
the appointment of two new technolo- 
gists and the promotion of two others to 
new positions. Joining the unit as new 
associate technologists are Richard A. 
Pfluger and Kenneth S. Ronai. Mr. 
Pfluger was formerly with Allied Chemi- 
cal and Dye Corp. and Mr. Ronai was 
associated with the Chemical Division of 
National Dairy Products’ Research 
Laboratories. Mr. Kwoh H. Hu moves 
up to the position of associate technolo- 
gist in packaging research and Mr. 
Anthony G. Bonagura moves up from 
laboratory assistant to a junior technolo- 
gist in biochemistry. 


Whitney Dayton, chairman of the Man- 
agement Committee of Hunt Foods, Inc., 
has been elected Vice President of the 
company. Mr. Dayton, a Southern Cali- 
fornia management consultant until join- 
ing the Hunt organization, will assist 
Presidet Frederick R. Weisman in all 
areas of general management. 


Milton A. Nix has been appointed a 
special sales representative for Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., of New York. Mr. 
Nix will be located at Gair’s Ohio Corru- 
gated Box Division at Cleveland. He 
spent 19 years with Container Corpora- 
tion of America in both container and 
carton sales. 


Richard O. Jacobus has been appointed 
Pacific Coast Sales Manager of the 
Muirson Label Company with headquar- 
ters in San Jose, California, according to 
Whitney J. Wright, Vice President in 
charge of the Company’s Western Divi- 
sion. Mr. Jacobus has been with Muirson 
for 22 years and prior to his present 
promotion was acting as Northern Cali- 
fornia Sales Manager. 
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Frank R. McFarland, a_ well-known 
agriculturalist and former Assistant 
County Agent of Baltimore County, 
Maryland, has joined the Miller Chemi- 
cal & Fertilizer Corp. of Baltimore. In 
this capacity Mr. McFarland will act in 
an advisory capacity to the farmers in 
the area. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College of Agri- 
culture. 


; 


A. SANSOM 


F. R. McFARLAND 


Arthur Sansom has been appointed to 
the sales engineering staff of the Can 
Machinery Division, E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany. Mr. Sansom had been with the firm 
as .Assistant Purchasing Agent from 
1936 until World War II. Following a 
tour in the Army he was Equipment 
Buyer at Republic Aviation Corporation 
from 1945 to 1950 and recently, New 
York representative for the Fairchild 
Aircraft Division. 


E. F. Euphrat, president of the Pacific 
Can Co., San Francisco, Calif., advised 
stockholders at the annual meeting held 
September 15 that operations so far this 
year are 15 percent ahead of last year. 
He said that the new plant at Denver, 
Colo., would be ready for operations by 
the end of the year and that the one at 
Sunnyvale, Calif., would be in completed 
form by next fall, completing the pro- 
gram of expansion. J. L. Glikbarg has 
been elected a director of the company. 


Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation announces the membership of the 
Atlanta Paper Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia, manufacturer of cartons, ship- 
ping cases, can packs, and_ specialty 
packaging machinery; and the Sparkler 
Manufacturing Company, Mundelein, 
Illinois, manufacturer of horizontal plate 
filters. Both firms will exhibit at the 
Canners Show in the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, February 19-23, 1955. 


Herb Lewis, popular sales representa- 
tive of the Continental Can Company, 
Baltimore office, is recovering from a 
severe stomach operation at his home in 
Catonsville. His many friends will be 
pleased to learn that the operation was 
a complete success and Herb is expected 
back at the office on Monday, October 11. 


The many friends of Phill Smith of 
The Esmeralda Canning Company, Circle- 
ville, Ohio, will be glad to hear that he 
returned to his home in Circleville Sep- 
tember 19 following a heart attack sev- 
eral weeks ago. Mr. Smith is a director 
of The Ohio Canners’ Association. 


Abner Wolf, President of Abner A. 
Wolf, Inc., 14 of his key executives, and 
their wives, were honored guests of the 
Detroit Food Brokers Association at a 
dinner meeting in Detroit on September 
16th. William Matthews, President of the 
Detroit Food Brokers Association, pre- 
sented Mr. Wolf with a plaque as a 
tribute to his many achievements in the 
food field, and his outstanding support 
of the brokers’ efforts to retain the 
Robinson-Patman Act. A_ letter from 
Watson Rogers, President of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, con- 
gratulating Mr. Wolf and his organiza- 
tion was read. Both Mr. and Mrs. Wolf 
discussed their trip to the Orient early 
this year. Mr. Wolf met with food people 
in many foreign countries to tell them as 
much as possible of his modern methods 
of food distribution in Detroit. 


At the Annual Fall Meeting of the 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- 
stitute held at Ashville, N. C., on Sep- 
tember 13th, Tom Miller, Vice President 
of Package Machinery Co., Springfield. 
Mass., was elected President for the en- 
suing year. John B. Wilson, President of 
Wright Machinery Division, Sperry Corp.. 
Durham, N. C., and Mills W. Waggoner 
General Sales Manager of Better Pack 
ages, Shelton, Conn., were elected Vic: 
Presidents. The following were electe: 
Directors: W. E. Huegenin, President o 
Stokes & Smith Division, Food Machin 
ery and Chemical Corp., Philadelphia 
O. W. Wikstrom, Jr., Treasurer of U. § 
Automatic Box Machinery Co., Boston. 
E. J. Abendschein, President of Chisholm 
Ryder Co. of Pennsylvania, Hanove, 
Pa.; C. A. Wetli, Vice President of Hud- 
son Sharp Machine Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
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OHIO TOMATO PROSPECTS POOR 


Frost, drouth, extreme heat, torrential 
rains and disease has upset Ohio canners 
hopes that they would see the light of 
day on the 1954 tomato pack. 

Although during the last two weeks 
there has been a turn for the better, 
especially in the northern section, where 
some fields have delivered 10 to 16 tons 


per acre of excellent quality fruit, in-— 


formed sources now estimate the states 
average will be 7 to 8% tons against the 
1953 harvest of 11.6 tons. This is in con- 
trast to the U.S.D.A. Sept. 1 prediction 


’ of 10 tons in the state. 


The hardest hit is in the western area 
where yields are expected to drop to 6% 
to a high of 7 tons. This reporter com- 
pleted his second trip through the state 
September 17th and he was told of fields 
that had delivered three to five tons 
against high production in 1953. 

The areas delivering the highest qual- 
ity, and heaviest tonnage, were able to 
follow a high pressure and gallonage 
spray program, which thoroughly en- 
veloped the plant, and fruit, with fungi- 
cide protective film, when such protec- 
tion was most needed. 


To get the crop harvested Ohio and 
Michigan growers are paying the pickers 
from $6.00 to $7.20 per ton against Indi- 
ana’s cost of $4.80 and a reported $4.00 
per ton in California. 

Ohio’s lima bean pack is getting in full 
swing with good yields and quality 
reported. . 


CHERRY PROMOTION 


A promotion and information program 
supported by the sweet cherry growers 
of the two states and sponsored by the 
Cherry Growers Industries Foundation 
of Oregon and Washington has been set 
for the coming November and December. 
The program will promote both light 
cherries—Royal Annes—and dark cher- 
ries—Bings and Lamberts. 

This marks the second year of a col- 
lective promotion program on the part 
of the sweet cherry growers, calling for 
promotion in selected market areas and 
a national public relations program 
among food editors. 

The Can Manufacturing Institute will 
collaborate in the program, with cooper- 
ation from this organization influencing 
consumers nationwide. 

The American Can Co. will also fur- 
ther consumer interest in canned sweet 
cherries in canned fruit advertising to be 
carried in the October 29 issue of LIFE. 


Ross Webber, formerly with Robinson 
& Sons Co., San Jose, Calif., has joined 
the sales promotion department of Dole 
Sales Company, San Francisco, Calif. 


It’s O.K. to make silage of corn that 
shows a considerable amount of smut in 
the field, as research has failed to show 
any damage resulting to cattle eating 
smut. 


IN MEMORIUM 


Melvin Wehler, owner and operator of 
the Littlestown Canning Co., Littlestown, 
Pa., and Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association from 1928 through 
1934, died on Sunday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 19, following a paralytic stroke on 
Friday. Mr. Weh'er has been in ill 
health for the past 5 years. Severe in- 
juries from an automobile accident at 
that time necessitated a delicate brain 
eperation from which he never fully re- 
covered. Further operations in the Spring 
of 1953 left him without voice and with 
his entire right side paralyzed. In the 
fall of 1953 his plant was put up for 
sale. Not sold, it was operated by his 
Superintendent Mr. “Bud” Miller this 
past season. 


Bradley Norton who has handled the 
Chisholm Ryder Advertising account for 
the past 20 years passed away on Satur- 
day September 18. Mr. Norton was well 
known to many in the industry through 
his regular attendence at National con- 
ventions. He took a very personal inter- 
est in the Chisholm Ryder firm, devoting 
his entire attention to that account. He 
is survived by his wife Mrs. M: L. Nor- 
ton who was associated with her husband 
in the business. Only a day or two pre- 
ceding his death, Mrs. Norton advised 
that he had resigned the account due to 


his health which had been poor for sev- . 


eral years. 


THE ROBINS LINE 


TO KEEP YOUR PRODUCTION Movitgn 


0 
PROCES: 
MACHINERY 


SECURE A NEW ROBINS CATALOG 
- AND KEEP IT HANDY . . . YOU 


MAY NEED IT TOMORROW! 


Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus ¢ Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives + Onions 
Peaches « Peas 
Peppers « Pickles 
Potatoes — 
white and sweet 
Pumpkin + Relishes 


Saverkraut ¢ Shrimp 


String Beans « Tomatoes | 


Consult Robins Catalog No. 999 whenever 
you need “emergency” items and supplies. 


Wire or phone your requirements . . 
ship immediately from warehouse stock. 
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ANDO COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Wherever you 


| 
f 0 \\\\ ODINS 
> can supply almost any | 
\ maintenance or operating = 
|; item you may need... 
| 
’ You U Ri OBINS/ 


The American Can Company not only pertected the modern 
food container . . . it also developed many of the canning 
Processes that today bring you real on-the-spot flavor and 
even more vitamins than you often get in “fresh” varieties, 


CHILI AND TAMALES 
2 cans (1 Ib. each) chili con carne 
1 can (1 Ib.) kidney beans, drained 
1 can (15 oz.) tamales 
Parmesan cheese, grated 
Crisp crackers 
Pickles and olives 

Combine chili con carne and kidney beans in 
medium-size, covered saucepan; heat well. Place 
tamales over chili; cover and heat thoroughly. 
Serve with Parmesan cheese, crisp crackers, can+ 
ned pickles and olives. 


BOOTS ’N’ SPUR SALAD 
Arrange chilled, well-drained canned pears, 
peaches and dark and light sweet cherries with 
crisp salad greens in salad bowl. (Save remaining 
fruit for another meal.) Serve with Lemon-Honey 
Dressing: 

'/; cup canned or frozen lemon juice 

cup honey 
Y, cup salad or olive oil 
V4 teaspoon salt 
Y teaspoon each cinnamon and ginger 
Combine ingredients; beat well. Chill. Makes 
about | cup. 


DUSTY-ROAD DESSERT 
Top scoops of vanilla ice cream with canned 
chocolate syrup or topping. Sprinkle with in- 
stant cocoa mix and chopped, canned peanuts. 


BEER « ALE 
For greatest convenience buy beer and ale in 
flavor-guard no-return cans . . . the Canco cans 
trademarked “Keglined.”” 
‘These recipes serve 4. You may use can weights 
that vary slightly from those given here. Recipes 
were developed in the Test Kitchens of Ameri- 
can Can Company. 
Important note: Whenever you do not use a full 
can of food . . . cover and keep the remainder in 
the refrigerator right in the can. It's safe—and 
it's sensible! 


Send for new booklet— 

“Food for Entertaining 

Better With Beer”! 

American Can Company Test Kitchens 
Box 259, New York 46, N. Y. 

Enclosed is 15¢. Please send me new 20-page book- 


let of quick, clever TV suppers, buffets and cas- 
seroles featuring foods that are specially good 


Round up your hungry “‘hands”’ for a Saturday 


COWBOY-CHILI LUNCH! 


You can rustle it up in a hurry—with today’s super-delicious canned foods! 


NE CALL, and your family will come galloping 
—if they know you're fixin’ to feed ‘em this 
favorite “cowboy” fare. (Invite the neighbors, too!) 


tempting ready-made tamales. 
These are only two of more than 60 different meat 


You don't have to spend hours getting things 
ready. All the major ingredients come in convenient 
Canco cans, made by American Can Company. 

Fruits packed with orchard flavor. Beer in quick- 
chilling no-return cans. Syrup and nuts for the 
sundaes. And, of course, savory chili con carne and 


P you can get in Canco cans. Ham, ham- 
burgers, lamb stew, beef steaks, scrapple, sausages 
—American Can makes the right shape and size can, 
with just the right flavor-guard lining, for almost 
every meat imaginable. 

See if this zippy, thrifty “cowboy” lunch doesn't 
rate a “yippee!” from your folks! 


American Can Company 


Containers to help people live better 
GD Resistered Trademark of the American Can Company, N. Y., N. ¥. 
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Canco will make 26 million calls 


on your best customers this month 


The advertisement at left, enriched with full 
color, can do a real selling job for your brands— 


if you help! 


It will appear in the October 25th issue of LIFE 
before an audience of more than 26,000,000 read- 
ers. And, like the other ads in Canco’s consumer 
series, it features a particularly inviting meal 
which can be prepared quickly and economically 
almost entirely from canned foods. 

In past months, many food and beverage pack- 
ers have reported excellent results when they tied 
in with Canco ads. Why don’t you tie in with this 


one—tell your salesmen about it, be sure veur 
products are getting maximum display when this 
ad is going into American homes. 


Women use these recipes—they buy these toods. 
Take full advantage of this unprecedented service 
from Canco to help gain new friends for your 
products now! 

In sponsoring this series of advertisements, 
Canco is helping to raise the level of the public’s 
appreciation for the convenience, economy and 


practicality of all canned foods, all times. 


AMERICAN 


Go first to the people who are first! 
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CAN 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


FREE! Mats or photographs 
for newspaper advertising ... 


To help YOU get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’ 
newspaper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of 
this LIFE ad (2 col., 65 screen) for any tie-in program you 
may work out with your retailer. A mat or photograph will 
be sent, FREE, direct to any retailer planning such a promo- 
tion. Requests should be addressed to: 

American Can Company 

Sales Promotion Division 


100 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New-York 


65 screen halftone mats (2 col. lines) o1 
8 x 10 glossy photo available. 
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MARKET 


Pea Pack 15% Below Post-war Average 


The 1954 pea pack totaling 27,245,133 
actual cases, according to a September 
15 report of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, was 15 percent below the post 
war 1946-53 average of 31.8 million cases 
and 13 percent below the 1953 pack of 
31.4 million cases. It was the smallest 
pack since 1949 and the third smallest 
sinee 1940. 


This pack added to the June Ist carry- 
over of 4.2 million cases provides a total 
supply of 31.5 million cases, only 100,- 
000 cases more than the post war 1946- 
53 average canner shipments of 31.4 mil- 
lion cases, and but 945,000 cases more 
than 1953 shipments of 30.5 million 
cases. In only one year since the war 
(1949-50) was the total supply, pack 
plus canner carryover, smaller than the 
present supply. For that season, can- 
ners had a total suppy of 29.9 million 
cases. Thus, it can readily be seen a 
clean up is in sight this coming year. 


Readers studying the accompanying 
tables will note a somewhat sharper re- 
duction compared with last year in the 
sweet pack, off 14.6 percent compared 
with a 7 percent reduction in the Alaska 
pack. The comparison of the two Alaska 
packs by quality is made difficult by the 
fact that the small pack of 281,593 cases 
packed in the Far West in 1954 was not 
graded by quality. However, even if 
these were all put in the fancy column, 
there would still be approximately 10 
percent less fancys available this year, 
about 14 percent less Ex. Std. and 
slightly more Std’s. Three sieve and 4 
sieve and up seem to be especially on the 
short side. 


The sweet pea pack, as mentioned, is 
approximately 14.6 percent below last 
year. The quality of the 1954 sweet pack 
is higher than last year. Compared with 
1953 there are 11 percent less sweets, 20 
percent less ex. std’s. and 27 percent 
std’s. 65.1 percent of the 1954 sweet pack 
are in fancy, 25.8 in extra standard and 
9.1 percent in standards, compared with 
61.6, 27.8 and 10.6 respectively in 1953. 
Compared with last year there are 1.4 
million cases less fancy sweets, 1.4 mil- 
lion cases less extra standards and 700,- 
000 cases less standards. Most notable 
shortages compared with last year by 
sieve size are in 5 sieve and up fancys 
and standards and mixed, all grades. 
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Actually there are slightly more fancy 1 
and 2 sweets available this year. 


By area compared with last year, big 
drop was in the Northwest where the 
pack amounted to only 74 percent of last 
year. Northeast pack was 86 percent of 
last year, Mid-west 91 percent and the 
Mid-Atlantic 97 percent. There is a 
noticeable increase in fancy in the Mid- 


Atlantic at the expense of extra stand- 
ards. Extra standards and standards in 
the Far West are especially short and 
the same is true in the Northwest. Qual- 
ities are off proportionately with the 
pack reduction in the Mid-west. 

Important changes by can size are a 
proportionate increase in No. 10 and 8 
oz. with No. 2’s and No. 1 picnics taking 
a sharp drop. 

FRUIT PACKS—During the week the 
National Canners Association also issued 


1954 PACK OF PEAS BY QUALITY AND SIEVE SIZE 
Figures given in ACTUAL CASES 


ALASKA PEAS 


Sieve Size Fancy Ex. Std. Std. Total 
1 306,869 19,825 2,964 329,658 
ee 1,212,957 421,426 74,0038 1,708,386 
3 1,314,770 676,037 2,644,251 
4 & up 288,001 876,581 1,166,165 
Mixed 49,104 464,076 §42,222 
Ungraded (West) 281,593 
2,193,895 2,103,126 2,093,661 2,672,275 
SWEET PEAS 
1&2 . 1,013,078 72,367 3,874 1,089,319 
1,311,199 241,605 44,896 1,597,700 
1 1,010,236 817,897 215,988 2,044,121 
653,988 1,138,676 476,356 2,269,020 
Mixed .... 9,384,033 3,042,934 1,145,731 13,572,698 
Total 13,372,534 5,813,479 1,886,845 20,572,858 
Total Alaskas & Sweets.... 15,566,429 7,416,605 3,980,506 27,245,133 


GREEN PEA PACKS BY VARIETY—ACTUAL CASES 


Figures refer to actual cases—all size containers. 


(a) Included in Other States. 


1952 1953 1954 

STATES Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets 
New York & Maine.... 26,533 871,463 
Maryland 492,254 394,967 436,229 528,199 486,432 178,946 

Del. and Ni. Jd. ..cccscocose 66,247 (a) 127,784 (a) 141,073 (a) 
Pennsylvania .... 198,098 415,562 333,064 616,215 340,806 565,404 

a 152,811 (a) 129,079 (a) 62,028 (a) 
Illinois ...... 551,733 1,884,187 496,616 2,358,153 389,129 2,373,241 
Michigan (a) 132,693 (a) 172,862 (a) 122,765 
Wi in 4,177,340 7,915,327 3,814,897 8,631,125 3,428,885 7,617,825 
1,249,245 2,140,335 975,085 2,765,663 1,097,072 2,433,623 

(a) 1,400,959 (a) 744,018 
Wash., Ore. ... - 381,567 5,837,051 462,518 5,590,347 (a) 4,693,453 
Other States .....cccccesc. 263,261 778,674 234,403 733,750 537,579 672,125 
7,807,710 21,638,567 7,233,863 24,132,086 6,672,275 20,572,858 


PACKS OF PEAS BY SIZES OF CONTAINERS 


Size Cans 

Can to Case 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

8Z Short and T 48 1,219,354 1,751,498 2,986,991 3,548,741 3,697,133 3,898,104 4,109,208 

No. 1 (Pienic) 48 2,471,251 1,927,282 1,840,685 1,026,942 783,589 656,270 383,219 

No. 303 10,346,617 12,951,008 22,962,699 27,180,949 20.595.564 22,512,603 19,817,512 

7,804,329 6,009,885 2,614,568 1,440,041 346,154 214,503 104,934 

No. 10 2.481,517 3,087,799 2,686,019 4,474,955 3,984,487 38,963,748 2,749,100 

as wi { 122,986 217,452 134,774 170,759 39,350 120,721 81,160 
24,446,054 24,944,874 32,725,586 37,837,387 29,446,277 31,865,949 27,245.133 
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MARKET NEWS 


figures covering the 1954 apricot and 
sweet cherry packs and a correction on 
the red pitted cherry pack issued August 
31. The apricot pack, according to the 
association, totaled 3,411,660 cases, the 
smallest pack since 1949 and off 41 per- 
cent from the 1953 pack of 5,827,380 
cases. Total pack basis 24 2%’s 
amounted to 2,796,000 cases for 1954 as 
compared with 4,759,000 cases for 1953. 


By can size (1953 pack in paren- 
thesis): 2%4’s, 1,314,678 (2,096,249). 303’s 
921,478 (1,612,995); 10’s, 828,537 (1,663,- 
601); 8 oz., 318,741 (616,312); No. 2’s, 
28,226 (35,604); No. 300’s and No. 1 tall 
are included in 303’s in the 1954 pack. 
In 1953 there was a pack of 90,682 cases 
of No. 1 talls and a pack of 11,937 cases 
in miscellaneous sizes. 


The 1954 pack of canned sweet cher- 
ries totaled 1,481,952 actual cases com- 
pared with 1,539,985 cases in 1953. 953,- 
261 cases of the 1954 pack are in 303’s, 
215,006 cases in 10’s, 200,943 cases in 8 
oz., 90,993 cases in 2%’s and the small 
balance in miscellaneous sizes. 

The RSP Cherry pack figures were ad- 
justed upward some 75,000 cases from 
3,011,041 from the first report to 3,086,- 


342 actual cases. This compares with a 
1953 pack of 3,848,629 cases. The big 
drop this year was in the No. 2 can size, 
off nearly 1 million cases to 864,272 
eases. The pack in 303’s jumped from 
827,882 cases in 1953 to 1,106,292 cases 
in 1954. The pack in 10’s dropped slightly 
from 1,185,594 cases to 1,111,778 cases. 
Of the total 1954 pack, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Ohio packed 2,301,898 cases; 
New York and Pennsylvania 507,258 
cases and Western State 277,186. cases. 
This compares with a 1953 pack of 3,- 
228,420 cases in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Ohio, 409,994 cases in New York and 
Pennsylvania and 156,215 cases in West- 
ern States. 


Harold G. Hacke, president of the 
Frozen Food Distributors Association of 
California, has announced that Harry K. 
Schauffler, executive director of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Food Distributors As- 
sociation, will be a featured speaker at 
the annual Western Regional Frozen 
Food Convention to be held in San Fran- 
cisco October 3, 4 and 5. More than 300 
industry leaders from eight Western 
States are expected to be in attendance. 


PACKS OF PEAS BY QUALITY BY AREA 
(Actual Cases) 


NORTHEAST 1948 1949" 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Fancy... = 881,922 478,487 817,289 881,297 551,853 596,158 561,480 
ex. S 505,741 219,564 266,669 390,089 172,832 330,625 273,116 
Std. .. 120,354 62,519 65,430 98,998 88,780 80,946 36,867 


1,508,017 


760,570 1,149,388 1,370,384 


812,965 1,007,729 871,468 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Threatened Truckers Strike Slows Business 
—California Tomato Openings At About 
Last Years Level—Tomato Juice Cleaning 
Up Nicely — Corn Routine — Peaches Hit 
High Of The Season — Apricots Tight — 
Smaller Cocktail Pack Expected — Many 
Citrus Canners Withdrawn — Puget Sound 
Salmon Settled—Alaska Pack Scarce—Buy- 
ing Interest In Sardines—Tuna Easier. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Buyers are quite 
cautious at the moment due to a threat- 
ened truckers strike. Conferences are 
now going on between management and 
the various union officials, but no settle- 
ment is expected until the end of the 
month. Last year many canned foods 
were tied up on piers and on railroad 
cars due to a strike of truckers which 
lasted many weeks. 


THE OUTLOOK—More than an aver- 
age call for many fruits and vegetables 
is anticipated. Most consumers, it is 
thought, are carrying limited quantities 
with the result that replacements on a 
fairly good scale are looked for. There 
are signs now of such a move in tomato 
juice where a short pack is attracting 
buyer attention. The same may be said 
of most fruits, in much the same posi- 
tion. Prices generally are steady and 
many feel that upward price adjust- 
ments will eventually develop in the 
items mentioned. 


4. G11,497 454,168 729,604 699.600 478,984 450.218 615,084 
518,577 556,620 734°383 990.4 : 929,407 662.71 
669.487 481.228 689.749 741.487 620,041 742,472 789,008 Despite the fact that the call for fish 5 


would normally taper off at this time, 
there remains a fairly good interest, 
especially in sardines and salmon. Prices 


1,699,561 1,492,016 2,053,826 2,431,534 1,639,651 2,122,097 2,067,693 


are firm. 
8,032,902 8,096,116 11,662,919 12,675,877 9,605,484 11,457,109 10,378,839 
3°775.845 4,971,167 5,740,268 7.612. 157.074 5,721,504 5,298,135 
2'606.704 2°649,488 3,832,780 3,125,924 2,753,303 2.453.070 TOMATOES—Prices were announced 
on 1954 packs by a large California 
de 13,467,151 15,613,987 20,052,625 24,121,523 18,888,432 19,931,916 18,130,044 the 


very little change from the early season 
prices of a year ago. The schedule cov- 
ering 1954 packs included $2.40 for 2%s 


42,318 4,010,126 


5,636,825 4,810,643 6,149,659 6,315,310 5,092,411 5,0 
180,927 1,182,653 
0 


1,703,458 1,628,388 2,322,770 2,354,645 2,142,547 2, 


431,042 “689,825 "997,268 1,248,991 870,271 1,080,962 701,361 Senne pack ten 
~~ 7,771,325 7,078,301 9,469,697 9,913,946 8,105,229 8,304,207 6,175,933 while on 2%s standards the market was 
$1.70, 303s $1.22% and 10s $6.25, per 
U. S. TOTAL 
15,063,146 13,779,414 19,369,561 20,572,084 15,727,582 17,545,803 15,566,429 doz. f.o.b. 
. Std. 6,503,621 7,375,684 9,064,690 11,348,147 9,013,679 9.162.463 7,416,605 


In the East tomatoes are also in firm 
position with some business at slightly 
Grand Total... 24,446,054 24,944,874 32,725,586 37,887,887 29,446,277 31,365,949 27,245,133 higher levels than a short while ago. 
] Maryland canners quoted standards 303s 
at $1.20, 2s at $1.30, 2%s at $1.90 and 


2,879,287 3,789,776 4,301,885 5,917,156 4,705,016 4,657,683 3,980,506 


2,226,738 2,298,009 3,274,581 3,553,404 2,472,915 2,693,417 2,193,895 10s at $6. 6. «den tak. Theve 
2,004:950 2,488,075 2,498,016 3,194,989 2,766,850 2.4538,411 2,103,126 Os at $6.50 to $6.75 per do 
1,593,760 1,890,976 1,873,549 2,757,991 2,567,945 2,087,035 2,093,661 were reports of some business at these 
J 281,593 levels 
7,807,710 7,238,863 6,672,275 
5,825,448 6,667,060 7,641,096 9,506,384 7,807 75 
SWEET in some areas the pack is expected to 
) ae .. 12,886,408 11,486,405 16,085,030 17,018,680 13,254,667 14,852,386 13,372,534 drop sharply as compared with last year. 
. Std. (498,671 4,892,609 6,571,074 8,153,158 6,246,829 6,709,052 5,313,479 
1'285:627 11898800 24288386 2.137.071 2,570,648 1.886.845 This is attributed to the poor growth 
during late harvest. For 303s, standard, 
Total SW. 18,620,606 18,277,814 25,084,440 28,331,008 21,638, 132,086 20,572.85 sellers are acking frove $1.90 to $1.26 per 
doz. f.o.b. 
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MARKET NEWS 


TOMATO JUICE—Shorit supplies are 
reported from many sections and this 
coupled with the smaller 1954 pack in 
the making continues to give the market 
a very firm undertone. A leading nation- 
ally advertised brand canner offered 46 
oz. at $2.10, but there were other sellers 
who would not shade $2.30 and some as 
high as $2.35. New York State offerings 
were around $2.40, with the quantities 
available quite small. A good share of 
the heavy unsold stocks of 1953 packs 
have been absorbed, which leaves the 
market in a very healthy position. 


CORN —New pack progressing 
steadily in the East and the Mid-west. 
In the first named area there has been 
some delay due to rain, but the greater 
part of the crop has been processed. The 
market, while steady, was not meeting 
with special demand probably due to the 
fact that stocks appear to be plentiful. 
Standard whole kernel golden is offered 
f.o.b. Maryland points at $1.20 and about 
the same basis out of the Mid-west. New 
York State supplies will be light this 
year. 


PEACHES—A leading California can- 
ner of nationally advertised brands is 
quoting 2%s, halves clings at $2.85 per 
doz. f.o.b., while the average market of- 
fering for choice was around $2.65 per 
doz. This basis is the high of the season 
and follows the estimates of a sharp 
drop in packing totals, as compared with 
earlier figures. Along with this trend 
demand has picked up and buyers are 
coming in for goods to cover their 
nearby needs. 


APRICOTS—The market situation is 
tightening. The pack this year is sharply 
below a year ago and buyers are in the 
market for moderate quantities. As a 
result of these developments the price 
level is very firm. On halves, unpeeled, 
fancy 8 oz., the asking price is $1.25, and 
305s $2.10 with no 2%s offered. On 
choice 2%s, halves unpeeled, the asking 
level is $3.10 per doz. f.o.b. cannery. Con- 
firmation of the short pack is given by 
the small supplies being made available 
to driers and the fact that these inter- 
ests were asking the highest prices in 
years for their product. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Some traders be- 
lieve that the final pack figures will also 
be below a year ago as a result of the 
curtailment of peach packs and some 
other fruits going into this pack. There 
is a firm price position prevailing with 
the market minimum set at $2.10 for 
choice 303s, and $2.15 for fancy f.o.b. per 
doz. cannery. 


CITRUS JUICES—A number of large 
canners remain withdrawn from open 
market quotations, although some noti- 
fied the trade that while they were not 
quoting, they had stock and would offer 
it out on bids from buyers. This stand 
apparently is taken from the idea that 
with prices made in the open market, 
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some sellers immediately start to cut the 
schedule. The few offerings of grapefruit 
juice were at 80 to 85c for 2s, $1.65 to 
$1.75 for 46 oz., $3.50 to $3.75 for 10s, 
while orange juice was available at 
$1.22% to $1.25, $2.75 to $2.80 and $6.00 
to $6.10 per doz. f.o.b. respectively. 
Blended was quoted at from $1.05 to 
$1.10 for 2s and $2.30 to $2.35 for 46 oz. 
Prices were per doz. f.o.b. cannery. 


SALMON—The markets have settled 
as regards Puget Sound pack offerings. 
Some packers are still withdrawn but 
sales were being made on the basis of 
$16.50 to $17.00 per case for halves, as 
to seller. Alaskan packs, in many in- 
stances, were scarce. There were a few 
offerings of fancy red sockeyes at $28.00 
for 1s tall and $16.50 for halves, f.o.b., 
while $27.50 was asked for Alaska reds 
1s tall. In both cases prices were subject 
to withdrawal without notice. Pinks and 
chums were very scarce and a few pack- 
ers were pro-rating on deliveries. Mean- 
while, the demand was not heavy for any 
of the qualities available at this time. 


SARDINES—Maine packing continues 
but on a greatly reduced scale. The fish 
running at this time are small, which 
adds to the general packing costs. Sellers 
were offering keyless, quarters, in some 
quarters at $6.75 per case f.o.b. while a 
few were holding for $7.06 per case. 
There was a fairly good buying interest, 
especially in markets in the Mid-West. 


TUNA FISH—West Coast canners cut 
the price offering level of light meat in 
oil fancy solid pack to the basis of $11.50 
to $12.00 per case f.o.b. cannery, a reduc- 
tion of 50c to $1.00 per case. The easing 
price trend was attributed to the heavy 
stocks and the fact that the bulk of the 
demand during the big consuming season 
this year was for white meat in oil. 

There was no change in the Japanese 
position. Asking prices here for white 
meat in brine, solid pack, averaged from 
$13.00 to $13.25 per case. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Firm Market Is Selling The Merchandise— 
Standard Beans Gaining Strength — Faced 
With Unprofitable Corn Sales — Tomatoes 
And Products Very Strong — Beets Well 
Above Last Years Level—Carrot Prospects 
Not Good—Reluctant To Quote Pumpkin— 
Good Demand For Applesauce—Citrus Rou- 
tine—Shipping Fruits Against Earlier Con- 
tracts—Excellent Sales of Northwest Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 23, 1954 


THE SITUATION — Based on what 
would be considered normal activity 
these days, sellers would have little to 
complain about insofar as Chicago is 
concerned this week. The trade have 
been receptive and are showing interest 


THE CANNING TRADE 


in a number of canned food items includ- 
ing tomatoes, tomato products, beans, 
applesauce, pears, prune plums and 
pumpkin. Sales of tomatoes have been 
heavy in the face of a lighter pack and 
orders for early shipment of pears, 
plums and applesauce when ready are 
likewise. With the exception of corn, 
which appears to be the weak sister, the 
market on fruits and vegetables gen- 
erally could be considered firm to strong. 
A strong market will always sell more 
merchandise and the current period is no 
exception. The canning industry is doing 
an excellent job this year on the promo- 
tion of many canned food items and if 
distributors do their part, which it is ex- 
pected they will, this year should see the 
distribution of canned foods in a more 
orderly fashion. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS — This 
market is one that is more or less on the 
fence as it couldn’t be considered strong 
and likewise couldn’t be considered weak. 
Southern sources, which have kept the 
market low on standard cuts, show signs 
of correcting the situation with indica- 
tions the market will adjust itself more 
in line with offerings from northern 
areas. Fancy 3 sieve cuts are still bring- 
ing $1.70 for 303s and $9.50 for tens with 
extra standards at $1.40 and $8.00. Sales 
have been good so far in this market and 
supplies appear to be ample. 


CORN—There is little to cheer about 
on this one as the market is anything 
but strong as far as prices are con- 
cerned. However, as is usually the case 
in a situation like this, many of the low- 
est priced offerings consist of question- 
able quality. Regardless of the quality, 
the effects are the same and canners are 
now faced with unprofitable selling for 
a while. Fancy cream style is generally 
listed at $1.30 to $1.35 for 303s and $8.00 
for tens with whole kernel at $1.40 and 
$8.00 to $8.25. Standard grade is now 
readily available at $1.05 with what ap- 
pears to be sufficient quantities to take 
care of immediate demands. 


TOMATOES—Strength is the byword 
here and the trade are not doing much 
quibbling about prices as they are more 
concerned about buying what they need. 
Standard 303s are now more difficult to 
find at $1.30 as many canners are up to 
$1.35 with tens listed at $7.00. Extra 
standard 2s are bringing $1.50 while tens 
are offered at $7.25 to $7.50. It’s a seller’s 
market at the moment. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Fancy tomato 
juice is strong at $2.25 for 46 oz. and 
$1.15 to $1.20 for 2s with some canners 
up to $2.35 to $2.40 for the larger size. 
Sales were extremely heavy here for a 
while but have now tapered off some- 
what at the higher levels. Fancy catsup 
is bringing $1.75 for 14 oz. and $12.00 
for tens with extra standard at $1.50 to 
$1.55 and $11.00. A little standard grade 
has been offered here at $1.45 and $10.00 
but the quantities are limited. 
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MARKET NEWS 


BEETS AND CARROTS — Wisconsin 
eanners are having no difficulty getting 
$1.20 and $6.00 for fancy sliced beets in 
303s and tens which is up considerably 
from previous low levels. Reports from 
Wisconsin indicate there is little chance 
for the pack there to come up to more 
than 60 percent of last year. Canners in 
the same area are having difficulty with 
considerable rot in carrot fields and pros- 
pects are not good. Prices on the new 
pack have not been announced as yet and 
the old pack is cleaning up at $1.00 for 
fancy diced in 303s and $5.00 for tens. 


PUMPKIN—The trade here are inter- 
ested in pumpkin but local canners do 
not appear to be anxious about quoting 
prices. Actually, there has been a good 
sized carryover but it is just about all in 
the hands of nationally advertised pack- 
ers. Independent canners are well cleaned 
up but are concerned about prices now 
quoted on carryover advertised brands. 
What will develop here still remains to 
be seen. 


APPLESAUCE—There is a good de- 
mand for new pack applesauce just as 
soon as it can be shipped at current 
prices of $.95 on eight oz., $1.70 for 303s 
and $9.00 for tens less early shipment 
discounts. However, New York canners 
are still a few days away from a start 
although canners further south have 
been packing for a couple of weeks. 


CITRUS—Citrus is on the routine list 
these days with little to indicate any rea- 
son for a change at the present. How- 
ever, the movement of citrus at retail 
levels appears to be better and may re- 
flect a better movement from first hands 
shortly. In the meantime, fancy orange 
juice is offered at $2.70 for 46 oz. tins 
with blended at $2.30 and grapefruit 
juice at $1.60 to $1.65. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Action now 
consists primarily of shipments against 
earlier commitments as many canners 
are still off the market on Cling peaches, 
ipricots and cocktail. Where Clings are 
ffered the going price seems to be up 
‘o $2.62% for 2% choice and $9.65 for 
ens while standards are at $2.42% and 
8.80. Very few apricots are offered and 
ast sales on cocktail were on the basis 
f $3.45 for 2% fancy and $3.35 for 
hoice. 

NORTHWEST FRUITS — Sales of 
sartlett pears and prune plums have 
een excellent since prices on the new 
racks were named. In the face of an 
nticipated smaller pack, canners in this 
rea have had no trouble getting $3.85 
or 2% fancy and $13.50 for tens while 
‘thoice are selling at $3.50 and $12.65. 
Standards are already withdrawn in 
some cases with prices at $3.15 and 
‘11.65. Prune plums are now going into 
‘ans and major factors are holding firm 
it $7.75 for fancy tens and $2.25 for 
%s with choice at $7.00 and $2.10. 
There has been some evidence of price 
shading from these levels but nothing 
‘erious so far. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crop Report Shows Effect Of Rain Damage 
—Prorating Peaches—Large Pear Pack Still 
Underway — Applesauce Prices Settled — 
Tomato Market Strengthened—Tuna Weak. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 23, 1954 


CROPS—The September report of the 
California Crop Reporting Service directs 
attention to the vagaries of August 
weather which scaled down production 
of some important crops in which can- 
ners are directly interested. A heavy 
rain in Sonoma County and in the Sacra- 
mento Valley caused considerable dam- 
age to prunes and clingstone peaches, 
with minor damage to some other crops. 
The report indicates that the Gravenstein 
apple crop ran to smaller sizes than ex- 
pected, but that other apples fared well 
and forecast of the crop remains at 8,- 
450,000 bushels. Canners, dryers and 
juice processors took a large part of the 
Gravenstein crop. The apricot crop was 
harvested relatively early and production 
is estimated at 145,000 tons, or the 
smallest in years. Weather conditions 
have not favored figs and there has been 
much eracking of fruit. Harvesting of 
Kadota figs for canning got underway in 
late August. Olives promise 62 percent 
of a full crop, compared with 34 percent 
last year. The crop is early and harvest- 
ing is expected to be underway before 
the end of the month. The indicated pro- 
duction of clingstone peaches as of Sep- 
tember 1 was 463,000 tons. Failure of 
the fruit to make usual size growth and 
losses from brown rot because of rain 
and unfavorable weather caused the 
sharp drop in the clingstone estimate. 


Cool weather in August favored the 
development of pears and a production 
of 353,000 tons is forecast, against a ten- 
year average of 288,500 tons. The fore- 
cast of other varieties is 46,000 tons, also 
well above average. Plums promise a 
production of 67,000 tons, or well below 
the 10-year average of 79,700 tons. The 
forecast is for a larger crop of prunes 
than last year, despite damage by rain 
in one district. 


PEACHES—Some prorating of deliv- 
eries on cling peaches is reported, with 
numerous withdrawals of prices on some 
items in the list. Prices are not running 
their usual range but closely follow this 
list: Faney, No. 2% halves, $2.92%, 
sliced, $2.97%; choice halves, $2.62%, 
sliced, $2.674%; standard halves, $2.45, 
sliced, $2.47%; No. 10, fancy halves, 
$10.25-$10.35, sliced $10.50-$10.60; choice 
halves, , $9.60-$9.70, sliced, $9.80-$9.85; 
standard halves, $8.75-$8.80, sliced, $9.00; 
water halves, $7.40, sliced $7.50, and 
solid pack pie halves, $9.50, and sliced, 
$9.75. A good early business has been 
done on No. 10s, with some canners put- 
ting up small packs of this size. 
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Freestone peaches are also moving 
freely, with some good sales of Elbertas 
at $3.35 for No. 2% fancy and 50 cents 
less for choice. 

PEARS—The canning of pears is still 
under way and the California output will 
be large, the crop being the largest on 
record as far as Bartletts aré concerned. 
Recent sales have been largely on this 
basis: No. 303 choice $2.20, and standard 
$2.00; No. 2% fancy, $3.90, choice, $3.50, 
and standard, $3.15; No. 10 choice, $12.65 
and standard, $11.65. There has been 
quite a demand for early shipments of 
No. 10s, stocks of these having been 
quite limited in distributor’s warehouses 
when the season got under way. 

APPLESAUCE — Most canners are 
still operating on apples, although some 
have completed their packs. Buyers of 
applesauce have taken some large deliv- 
eries, having taken advantage of some 
price concessions on early shipments. 
Prices have settled down largely to $1.45 
on No. 303 choice, $1.60 on No. 303 
fancy and $9.50 on No. 10 faney. These 
are for Gravensteins. 

CORN—Prices have been readjusted 
on corn of Pacific Northwest and Utah 
pack, with a featured brand now offered 
at $1.57% for No. 303 cream style, $1.00 
for buffet cream style, $1.72% for 12 oz. 
vacuum pack whole kernel; $1.65 for No. 
303 brine pack whole kernel and $1.10 
for buffet brine pack whole kernel. 

TOMATOES — The California tomato 
crop has come on with a rush, with 
deliveries to canners amounting to 287,- 
815 tons, against but 165,252 tons to a 
corresponding date last year. These fig- 
ures cover deliveries to September 10. 
Field observers advise that the season, 
way ahead of last year, will end earlier 
also, some fields already being closely 
stripped. The market for the canned 
product is much firmer than it was even 
a few weeks ago. The minimum prices 
for fancy seems to be about as follows: 
No. 303, $1.60; No. 2, $2.00; No. 2%, 
$2.45 and No. 10, $8.75. Standard No. 
303, $1.20; No. 2, $1.25; No. 2%, $1.70 
and No. 10, $6.25. Most tomato juice 
seems to be held at $1.05 for No. 2 fancy, 
$2.25 for 46 oz. and $4.50 for No. 10. 


TUNA—Tuna has become about the 
weakest item in the canned fish market, 
with prices running an exceedingly wide 
range. Printed lists are held to be quite 
unreliable and instances are cits! in the 
trade of sales of white meat chunks in 


halves at $11.25 while the list price is - 


$12.75 for private label and $15.00 for 
advertised brands. Industry leaders sug- 
gest that tariff correction is not the an- 
swer to the problem. Preceding World 
War II the Japanese took 15 percent of 
the United States tuna market. Last 
year this had increased to 32 percent and 
for the first half of 1954 it has been 35 
percent, it is claimed. Some in the in- 
dustry propose that the Japanese be 
allowed a percentage of the American 
market, but are unwilling to name this 
percentage. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 


20 
cannery unless otherwise 


Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 


1.15-1.2 


Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 308 .........000 1.70 


Cut Spears #10 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
4.00 


Cut Spears #10 
Midwest, Fey. Cuts & Tips 


East, No. 303. Mam. S 


BOB 1.20 


a 05- 1.10 


8.50-9.00 


1.40-1.421. 


MARYLAND ALASKAS 


No. 303, Ex. Std., 2 sv....... 1.50-1.60 


7.00 
1,.20-1.25 


Fey., 4 sv. cut, No. : 


Ex. Std., Cut, No. 30: 


MARYLAND SWEETS 


Fey., 4 sv. cut wax No. 308........ 
WISCONSIN (new pack) 


MIpDWEst ALASKAS 


1.65-1. 


Ex. Std. Cut, 4 sv., 


Fey., 3 sv., 


Mipwesr Swreres 


Gr. & White, Ex. Std.................00 1.50 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Ung., 8 oz... . fy 

1.25-1.30 


6.00 


4.75 
N. Y. Fey.. Cut & Diced 3038x...... 


Std., Ungr., No. 303.............. 1.20-1.25 


No. 10 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 


1.25-1.20 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No, 
1.071%4-1.10 
No. 10 4.60 
-95-1.00 
214’s 1.25-1.35 
1.10 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Md., Fey., 8 oz. 80 
No. 303 1.15 
1.25-1.35 


1.60-1.65 


No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.25 
Calif., Fey. 
No. 303 1.121% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 
TOMATOEFS 
No. 2 1.30 
No, 2% 1.90-2.00 


No. 10 
Ex. Std., 


6.50-7.00 
1.35-1.40 


No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 8.25 


INDIANA, Fey., No. 
Fey., Wh., No. 2 ... 

Ex. Std., No. 


to 
io 


1.50 
No. 214 2.40-2.50 
WO 7.25-7.50 
Std., No. 1 1.05-1.10 
No. 2% 2.00-2.15 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 304........ 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 6.25 
1.30 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
Calif, Fey., 14 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 10 12.00 
1.50-1.60 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
6.50 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey.. 1.045. No. 1T........... 
6.25 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1 95-1.00 
No. 10 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 10 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 308. ............ 1.65-1,70 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
APRICOTS 
1.35 
2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 0z., 1.20 
No. 303 2.00 


Whole, Unpeeled, No. 303... 
75-2.80 
Whole Peeled, No. 308............000 2.20 
No. 2% 3.55-3.65 
..12.10-12.35 
11.00-11.25 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303....... -2.30-2.40 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 
13.25-18.75 


N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 02.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 
No. 10 17.90 

Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 2% 4.75 
No. 10 

Std.. No. 2% 

5. 

N. Y. D. Sw., 308 Ch <ol 

COCKTAIL 

No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.55 

Choice, No. 808 
No. 2% 3.35 
2.25 

PEACHES 

Calif., Cling, TFey., 

1.80-1.85 
No. 2% 921% -2.971 
No. ,10 10.25-10, 60 


Choice, No. 303. ...... 
No. 2% 


-1.70-1.75 
2.6214-2.671 


60-9, 
Std., No. 308 6021.67 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Water Pack #10 .............. 7.40-7.50 
9.50-9.75 
Elberta, Fey., No. 24 
PEARS 
Calif., No. 244, 3.80-3.90 
Choice 3.50 
Choice 2.20 
N. W. Bartletts, No, 24%, Fey. 8.85 
Choice 8.50 
12.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2................2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 


Ch., No, 2% .. 
N. Y., 303 Ch. 


JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
2.30-2.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGE 
46 oz. (nom.) 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.62% 
TOMATO 
2.22.35 
Ind., Fey., No. > 15-1.20 


Calif., Fey., No. | «1.05-1,10 
2.25 
FISH 
SALMON—PEr CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........ 28.00-29.00 
-16.00-17.00 
P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T .. 28.00 
-16.50-17.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1................20.00-21.00 
12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 .......... 14.50-15.00 
\,’ 8.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil Keyless.......... 6.75-7.00 
TUNA—PER Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s.............. 14.25 


Fey., Light Meat, ! 
Std., Light Meat ... 
Chunks 


11.50-12,00 


11.75 


specified.) CS. Gold., Fey., No. 
Ex. Std., No. 303 2521.80 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 308..1.85-1.37' 
Ex, Std., Now 
C.S. Gold., Fey., No, 308..1.80-1.82% 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN No. 10. ......., 
MARYLAND sd, No. 
BOB: OM Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 027....... 
New York 
Whole, Fey., 1 sv., No. 
2 SV., NO. B08 TO | 
ut, Fey., 38 sv., No. 303. ....1.60-1.7 
_No. 10 Std., Ungraded No. 
Fey., 5 sv. cut, No. 
..........1.35-1.45 
ip Std., Ung., No. 
70 
60 Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 072... .85-.90 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.90-2.00 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.70-1.80 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........1.35-1.50 
Std., 5 sv. NO. Std, 8 
TexAS, Fey. Cut Gr., 1, 2, 
Std., 5 sv., NO. BO8 10 
Tri-States, No. 303, All Gr., 
Fey.. 3 8V., 8 
Fey. Sliced No. 808 Fey., 5 8V., 8 902.921 
Wisconsin 
Fey., Sl., No. 8 -80-.85 
Texas, Fcy., Sl., No. 303..............1.00 
CARROTS Std., 5 8V., 8 «15.77% Std., NO. 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308......... 
MARYLAND 
No, 30° Midwest, Fey., No. 303... .9714-1.00 


